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ART-CRITICISM. 




HERE are many truths which are so readily ac- 
cepted by the pubHc that they might pass for 
truisms, and to repeat them might seem to be- 
tray a lack of originality on the part of the wri- 
ter. But, while theoretically receiving general 
assent, some of these truths are so rarely put into 
practice that to call attention to them again is a 
real service. One is reminded of the justice of these observations 
when he considers the growth and practice of Art ideas and criti- 
cism in a community. The principles of Art-criticism which should 
be brought into play in judging works of Art, are now matters, 
one may say, of common acceptance among Art lovers and cri- 
tics ; they are adopted as beyond discussion, because founded on 
common-sense. To bring them forward again is almost like ask- 
ing a mathematician to return to the axioms of Euclid, put into 
constant practice by him during a long professional career. But 
it is just here that we find the Art-question at fault. More than in 
any other branch of human knowledge the common-sense so in- 
dispensable in the conduct of life is dispensed with. This results 
in part from the fact that Art is more or less emotional. And it is, 
therefore, exactly in proportion to the effect it produces on the 
emotions of the audience to which it most appeals that its success 
may be most satisfactorily determined. Again, the rank to which 
a work of Art may be assigned is largely dependent on the degree 
of imagination it displays ; while in law, in physics, in the exact 
sciences, the end in view is attained just in proportion to its free- 
dom from emotional or imaginative influence. 

But, after so far granting a certain difference between the cha- 
racter of Art and other mental pursuits, it still remains true that 
when we come to pass judgment upon works of Art, above emo- 
tion, above a sympathetic imagination, above personal predilections, 
the reason should hold calm sway, and give the casting vote for or 
against a work of Art. But, for the reason to be able to discrimi- 
nate and to decide with impartial judgment, it should be instructed 
regarding the question it is weighing, in order that its conclusions 
may be guided by intelligence. 

■ Every one will assent to the truth of the principle that, in order 
to assume the office of judge, one should have a practical know- 
ledge of law ; to criticise books, one should have a liberal educa- 
tion, as well as literary tastes ; to sit on a board of examiners to 
pass on the merits of candidates for a doctor's degree or a ship- 
master's certificate, one should be qualified by a practical experi- 
ence of the question in hand — in other words, that a man has' a 
right to be tried by his peers. But how often is it inquired of an 
Art-critic, as an indispensable requisite, whether he has ever studied 
or practised any branch of Art, or by experience, combined with a 
natural turn for esthetics, is able to enter into an appreciation of 
the intellectual operations of the artistic mind ? And yet no man 
has it in his power more to sway public opinion on any given sub- 
ject, or for a while to repress the success of struggling genius, if 
by ignorance or prejudice he chooses to array his pen against it. 
' It may be argued that the artist is himself so narrowed down to 
one intellectual channel by an absorbing pursuit, and so wedded 
to one set of ideas by the peculiar characteristics of an emotional 
nature, that, while having technical knowledge, he is, on the other 
hand, inclined to partial judgments and intolerant criticisms. But 
in this respect injustice has been done to artists. Many of them 
are men of general culture, and the greater the genius of the artist 
the broader and, therefore, the fairer is his intellectual vision. The 
kindest, the most just critical judgments on Art-questions are more 
often to be heard in conversation with great artists themselves 
rather than from average critics, who take their Art-ideas, when 
• they have any, chiefly at second-hand from this or that favourite 
artist. Artists, on the whole, are as fair-minded as other men. 
No men are more narrow and prejudiced, more wedded to one 
idea, more obtuse and obstinate, than seafaring men, and yet it is 
from their number that the members of marine examining boards 
are chosen. No men are more set in their ideas than physicians ; 
but are they not, notwithstanding, and as a matter of course, always 
selected to examine medical students .'' 



Now, is it not quite as much in reason that so large and respect- 
able a body of men and women as compose the guild of artists 
should be judged by members of their own profession .' Is it any 
more than fair that the works on which they have spent their very 
heart-blood, on whose success their progress, their reputation, 
their living, their destiny depends, should have at least the judg- 
ment of an expert.? This is even more important in Art-matters 
than in the other professions, because a large part of Art is tech- 
nical. Unlike law, for example, it combines purely intellectual 
elements with elements quite as distinctly physical and mechani- 
cal. Now, the Art-critic who is not himself something of an artist 
may be able, if he has aesthetic tastes, to give sometimes a fair but 
superficial statement of the composition he criticises, but that is 
not all that constitutes Art-criticism, even for the general public. 
The qualities of pigments, of brushes, of canvases, of clays, or of 
marbles, the handling of tools, and, above all, the adaptation of 
such material means of expression to an ideal conception, are 
matters which it is simply impossible for the mind wholly to com- 
prehend unless it naturally craves such forms of expression, and 
has some faculty in doing so. It is in endeavouring to harmonise 
the two that the different schools adopt their individual styles. 

That the intellectual perception regarding Art-questions may be 
of two distinct kinds, one taking in only that side of an Art ques- 
tion or work which appeals to the unprofessional eye, the other 
embracing in its scope the whole theory and practice of Art, is 
evident by the opposite way in which the literary critic and the 
artist treat a work of Art-criticism. The points noted by the lat- 
ter are often wholly ignored by the former, simply because he has 
not the natural or educated vision that enables him to see all that 
the artist sees or expects to see in such a work. The one thinks 
much of a slashing, well-peppered literary style ; the other is much 
more interested to discover whether the work indicates that the 
writer treats his subject as a mere outsider, or as one who is to 
the manner born, and wields the two indispensable weapons of 
criticism — fairness and knowledge. 

That these observations are not matters of pure hypothesis is 
borne out by the facts. It will be found that most of the leading 
Art-critics of Europe who have won influence and fame have had 
an artistic training, and in some cases. have divided their attention 
and their reputation equally between the exercise of the creative 
and the critical faculties. Ruskin has impaired the usefulness of 
his criticisms by a most unfortunate temperament ; but his Art- 
knowledge is extensive, he is a consummate draughtsman, and has 
a practical knowledge of colouring and modelling. Hamerton, 
the fairest, broadest Art-critic of England, has a practical ac- 
quaintance with many branches of Art. Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
Art-lectures have become classics. Rossetti is artist as well as 
critic ; the same may be said of Blackburn. Gautier, magnificent 
in criticism, was also a painter. Couture's Art-writings, if unfortu- 
nate in their style, are full of weight and important matter, and 
possess qualities that are simply beyond the reach of the uniniti- 
ated writer who takes up Art-criticism simply as a means of making 
a living. Fromentin, one of the leading artists of the age, was 
also the greatest Art-critic of the century. He combined thorough 
practical knowledge of Art, a cool and unbiassed judgment, cre- 
ative genius, and analytical and critical acumen. His " Maitres 
d'Autrefois," which was pronounced by such an authority as 
L'Art to be the finest work of Art-criticism extant, is not only 
a model for a work of that character, but adds a conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of the conditions requisite to the truest Art-criti- 
cism. 

It may be assumed by some — indeed, some of the most culti- 
vated and intelligent minds in the community claim — that much 
which enters into such works as those of Couture and Fromen- 
tin is not essential in Art-criticism intended for the general public, 
and is more germane to the artist who can obtain it through other 
channels. But can it be disputed that the more one understands 
about a subject the better will he be able to grasp all the qualities 
which enter into a given work.' Can it be a matter of doubt that 
the more he is able to enter into the character of a work the larger 
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will be the enjoyment he can receive, and the greater the growth 
of his perceptions, and therefore the greater the value of his criti- 
cisms to the general public ? To deny this is to strike at the basal 
principles which underlie all human progress. So various are the 
shades of Art-knowledge, or of the aesthetic tastes of the public, that 
the critic must either write down to the level of the least informed, 
and thus ignore the growth and needs of larger intelligences, or 
he must write two kinds of articles, one for those lowest in Art- 
knowledge and one for the highest ; or, which is the only logical 
course, he must prepare out of the fulness of knowledge, and in 
simple style, criticisms which may instruct the best informed and 
the least informed at the s.nme time. 

But, although it is among artists that we should naturally look 
for the best qualified Art-critics, it must be acknowledged that it is 
not always easy to secure men for the work of instructing the pub- 
lic on Art-subjects from the profession. Some artists can readily 
express their ideas in conver.sation, but have not the faculty of con- 
centrating their thoughts into written criticisms. Others are so 
completely absorbed in their work that they cannot find time for 
preparing criticisms. But, as there are many periodicals employ- 
ing Art-critics, it must therefore necessarily occur that men who 
are outside of the profession must sometimes be employed to criti-- 
cise Art-e.xhibitions and Art-books. But it is evident, from what 
we have said, that ready faculties or a fascinating style are not the 
sole nor even the prime requisites in Art-criticism. It is not every 
young man just crowned with valedictorian honours, nor every 
handsome scribbler just graduated from Vassar — it is not every 
quill-driver who has the ability or the luck to get on the stafif of a 
flourishing daily who is fitted to discuss Art-theories, or ride rough- 
shod over artists of established reputations, or jauntily wipe out of 
existence Art-schools which do not descend to the serene level of 
the contracted sphere of his own Art-knowledge. 

Language can hardly be found too severe to be applied to some 
of the soi-disant critics whose flippant irony, sarcasm, and so- 
phomoric wit, and malicious personalities, are displayed quite too 
often in the press of the period at the expense of one of the most 
honest, earnest, laborious, honourable, and worthy classes in the 
community. No, it is the bounden duty of the editor who em- 
ploys an Art-critic to ascertain that the man or woman whom he 
delegates to write Art-criticisms is a person of some maturity ; 
many Art-questions are utterly beyond the grasp of a callow, in- 
experienced mind ; he should also have a natural turn for aesthe- 
tics, and in these days, when schools of Art are multiplying, it is 
not too much to demand of the person so employed that he should 
take some instruction in practical art, if he has not already such 
knowledge, even if he has no intention of adopting Art as a pro- 
fession. The critic should bd proved, further, to be a man of 
broad and catholic views, and unbiassed by prejudice when weigh- 
ing the merits of a work of Art. It may be said that it is impos- 
sible to find such men. It is not impossible ; such men have existed, 
even though at rare intervals, and have furnished examples of the 
ideal critic, whom all Art-critics should employ every effort to imi- 
tate and resemble. 

Having discussed the qualifications indispensable to the equip- 
ment of the thorough Art-critic, it naturally follows that we should 
inquire into the elements which constitute Art-criticism pure and 
simple. And here we enter on a subject which has its applica- 
tion, in a degree, to every mind which desires properly to gather 
the greatest good from the study of Art. When a new patent is 
offered to public approval, the question is, not whether it resembles 
previous patents in order to receive approval, but whether it shows 
something altogether new, whether this novelty is commendable, 
and how far the object approaches the end which gives it a reason 
for being. When a true literary critic writes a review of a new 
drama he does not say: " I prefer epic poetry, and, as this is only 
a drama, I don't care whether as such it is good or bad. It is a 
drama, and that is enough said against it." What sort of a critic 
would he be who thus condemned a book unread .' And yet, ana- 
lysed to its root, that is just the way nine out of ten Art-critics, and 
ninety-nine out of a hundred amateurs, criticise works of Art. 
There is no exaggeration in this statement. They may not deli- 
berately intend to act thus, but none the less that is the substance 
of most of the Art-criticism to which the public is treated. 

This leads us to the theorem that the fundamental principle of 
Art-criticism is to endeavour candidly to find out what was the 



purpose in the mind of the artist, what was the ideal conception 
he had in view, what truth did he desire to interpret, when he cre- 
ated the work which may be under consideration. Until we have 
ascertained these things, and placed ourselves as far as possible in the 
artist's place, it is useless to proceed to criticise the results. What 
may be our own preconceived notions, or our likes and dislikes, 
has absolutely nothing whatever to do with the question ; and, 
until it is settled, every criticism must be more or less unjust. It is 
an accepted fact in Art that the truths of Nature are countless, 
while the material means for expressing those truths are limited, 
and at the same time the strongest mind can concentrate its 
attention thoroughly to the expression of only a very few of these 
truths at any one time. As a consequence, it follows that each 
school or individual work of Art confines itself to the interpreta- 
tion or expression of some one truth in the worid of man and Na- 
ture around us, or some single phase of purely creative Art sug- 
gested to the imagination by visible objects. In order to criticise 
intelligently, therefore, it is of the first importance that the aim the 
artist had in view should be apprehended. After having reached 
that point, one can then proceed to discuss the question as to 
whether the end comes legitimately within the domain of Art, and 
how far that end has been approached. In the settlement of this 
question the personal preferences of the critic should be left en- 
tirely out of sight, as much as personal preferences are in the ren- 
dering of a decision of the Supreme Court on a point of law. 

Another important point in Art-criticism is that it should be 
modest in its assumptions. Self-sufficiency, arrogance, flippancy, 
presumption, intolerance, are not qualities which tend to impar- 
tiality or clearness of judgment in any department of human pur- 
suits. So vast is the field of Art-knowledge that no one can hope 
to grasp it all, or to form more than a faint conception of the 
future possibilities of Art. None are more aware of this than the 
greatest artists themselves. To the end of life they are making 
new discoveries in the meaning of lines, of colour, of light and 
shade, of values, and the powers of matter, as means for express- 
ing some of the deepest problems of existence, even the most 
superficial Art suggesting to the thoughtful, experienced mind 
more than appears to the eye. It is, therefore, the most common 
thing in the world for an artist to say, when asked by a brother 
artist to give his criticisms and suggestions on a work in a branch 
of Art other than that which is his specialty: "That looks a little 
strange to me ; I can't make it look quite natural. But then 
you've studied that effect more than I have, and are probably 
right about it." How often do we see such frankness and humility 
in the Art-criticisms of the press ? 

Indeed, in an' age remarkable for eccentricities and surprises, 
one of the most astonishing phenomena is the audacity with which 
champions rush into the arena of Art, bristling with offensive armour, 
burning to hew and hack at the giants they may encounter, but 
utterly unfitted for the task they have undertaken. Without expe- 
rience, without having made a specialty of Art-studies, without 
having devoted themselves to a careful, loving observation of the 
aspects of Nature which enter so largely into Art, without having 
made a profound investigation of the laws which underlie the pro- 
gress of civilisation, the intellectual growth of mankind, and the 
development of the arts from inevitable and unvarying organic 
conditions, these tyros, whose courage is born of an ignorance 
almost sublime, undertake to enlighten the public regarding a 
profession which is coeval with the birth of man, which marches 
in the van with the rise and fall of nations, which repeats the tri- 
umphs of the ages, and immortalises the raptures and the sorrows 
of the race, which allies the artist as a creator with the Creator of 
the Universe himself, and which has numbered among its leaders 
such interpreters of the beautiful and the divine as Phidias and 
Praxiteles, Michael Angelo and Raphael, Titian and Diirer, Rem- 
brandt and Rubens, Velasquez, and Claude, and Turner. To enter 
on the field where such men have fought, to discuss the problems 
with which they haVe wrestled, one should be clothed with humility, 
and keep himself in that receptive condition for the discovery and 
acceptance of new truths which is the characteristic of the mind 
which has proceeded far enough into the subject to realise its vast- 
ness, and the very moderate capacity of the strongest to grasp it in 
its entity. The critical faculty does not need to come into play 
until the critic has done his utmost to study the work under con- 
sideration in all its relations to the age, the country, the tempera- 
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ment, and the opportunities of the artist who is undergoing the 
analysis of criticism. 

Another important feature in true Art-criticism is that it should 
be wholly impersonal, individual like or dislike for an artist being 
laid aside as having nothing to do with the decision. Criticism 
should also be kind, even when disapproval must be pronounced 
against a work ; and, finally, the Art-critic cannot too often or too 
deeply engrave it on his memory that what the public need, and 



should always prefer, is not his style or his own personality. It is 
no concern of the public who he may be, but it is important that 
they should obtain instruction from Art-criticism, that they should 
be elevated and improved by what the critic says, while the pro- 
gress of Art receives fresh impetus by kind, broad, impersonal, 
unprejudiced, thoughtful, carefully-prepared criticisms, rendered in 
a calm and judicial manner. 

S. G, W. Benjamin. 



THE UFFIZI AND PITTI GALLERIES, FLORENCE. 




O many long-cherished associations cluster around 
the Uffizi, Belle-Arti, Pitti, Bargello, and San 
Marco Galleries of Florence, as they now exist, 
that any threatened innovations fill one with ap- 
prehensions of intellectual losses of much that 
could never be replaced. The buildings which 
shelter them form an architectural and historical 
group of varied styles and epochs, in intimate keeping with their 
contents, such as no other city can rival. Whichever way we 
approach them, their presence is heralded by other edifices of equal 
grandeur and significance, so that merely to see them is a material 
revelation of the ancient power and progress of the fairest of medi- 
aeval cities, which has perhaps done more for the civilisation of 
mankind than any other, or at least whose roll-call of great names 
is second to none. Long before museums in their modern signifi- 
cance were thought of, the interiors of these structures were made 
the depositories of those objects of Art which have given to Flo- 
rence its artistic renown, besides those masterpieces of antiquity 
that form a record, not merely of the best thoughts, skill, and 
deeds of Florence, but of the genius of the world at large — in its 
entire assemblage and setting a unique Pantheon of Art. To dis- 
sever these buildings from their contents would now be like sepa- 
rating body from soul. In no other arrangement can they have 
equal significance. Indeed, the Pitti, Uffizi, and Bargello are 
charmed names, belonging to all mankind, conjuring up visions of 
beauty that literally make their mention a perpetual joy to those 
capable of appreciating the transmutation into substance and colour 
of the deepest thoughts and subtlest imaginations of the greatest 
masters of every age. With their combined treasures they make 
an aesthetic solidarity and unity which the remotest suggestion of 
disturbing painfully shocks. 

But we live in an age that in its passion for organization takes, a 
practical or scientific view of aesthetics and Art, and is ever ready 
to sweep away all fine-spun webs of the imagination in its defe- 
rence to mere utility and convenience. Following the scholastic 
example of Germany in these matters, it is proposed to unite all the 
museums of Florence in one immense structure, which would form 
the richest collection in Europe. It is argued there would be 
greater security against fire and theft ; improved lighting, warmth, 
and ventilation ; and, chiefly, a better chronological and historical 
distribution of the various schools and nationalities of Art, giving a 
consecutive, concentrated view, of the origin and progress of each, 
while bestowing on masterpieces that preeminence of position 
which should best display their highest qualities. 

There is little doubt this radical change would be made were 
the Government in a condition to pay for it. We should then be 



doomed to see our old Art friends comfortably housed in a new 
building, with all the modern improvements, and the Pitti, Uffizi, 
Bargello, and other museums, like Rachel, mourning their lost 
offspring, and refusing to be comforted, especially as the chances, 
ten to one, would be that the new museum would be a frightful 
monument of the degenerate architectural taste and solecisms of 
the new-made Italy. Let us devoutly pray that this Art revolu- 
tion be postponed until Italy gives birth again to a race of artists 
and architects equal to her old masters. If her masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture must change lodgings, by all means make 
it certain that they will not be ashamed of their new quarters and 
neighbourhood. 

The committee appointed to report on this matter has, for the 
present, virtually shelved this scheme because of want of means 
to carry it out. At the same time it has recommended for the 
Uffizi certain important improvements, viz., new windows and 
better lights, a system of double roofing, and awnings as a pro- 
tection against the sun's rays, equalising the temperature, and 
giving freer ventilation ; some mode of warming the galleries in 
winter, and sprinkling the roofs and skylights with water in the 
summer; the cleaning of the roofs and removing from them the 
accumulations of vegetable matter, which, if it should become 
ignited, would endanger the galleries, particularly as directly be- 
neath them the archives and books of the National Library afford 
a vast store of combustible matter. The danger from fire is really 
greater than one likes to consider, and yet it seldom if ever occurs 
to the mind in thinking of the Uffizi. To enlarge its accommoda- 
tion, the committee proposes to double the size of the present Ve- 
netiaa Gallery by adding to it the director's offices, to transform 
the hall of the Ermaphrodite into another tribune, to build a vast 
hall at the extremity of the corridor adjoining the Loggia del' Or- 
gagna, and to annex to the Uffizi, by means of the present covered 
connecting gallery, the hall of the Gigli, the salon of the Salviati, 
the chapel of Ghirlandajo, and the stanze of Leonora of Toledo. 
These additional apartments would permit the exhibition of many 
objects for which there is at present no space, and unite the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, Uffizi, and Pitti into virtually one great museum, 
that internally and externally need not bow its head to any other 
in Europe, provided these changes are made with wisdom, and 
there be at the same time a rehanging which shall bring together 
in a more harmonious and effective sequence and comparison the 
different schools and the works of the greatest- masters, relegating 
the inferior and doubtful to the poorer positions, and introducing 
in the catalogue the corrections and emendations as to attributions 
which modern criticism positively requires. 

Florence. JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 



NOTES. 



NEW PICTURES IN NEW YORK GALLERIES.— Dutch art 
in the seventeenth century was deservedly famous for its land- 
scapes, its portraits, and its genres, and so nearly equally were its 
acjiievements, that it would be impossible to .say in which of the three 
departments its glory was the greatest. Of late years there has arisen 
in the Netherlands a school of young men worthy of the great tradi- 



tions of their country, and destined, undoubtedly, to inspire Christendom 
with some if not much of the reverence bestowed upon Cuyp, Vandyck, 
and Maes. The Cottier collection, recently sold by auction in New 
York, contained . several noteworthy specimens of these later Dutch- 
men's work — of the brothers Maris, for example, of Mauve, and of 
Bosboom— and now the Goupil Gallery, in addition to a large number 



